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NARRATIVE. 











From the Youth’s Friend. 
MY GRANDFATHER GREGORY. 
One Tune aT A TIME. 

Oh! what would I give for a picture of my Grand- 
father Gregory as "he appeared at that moment! 
Never, surely, did I see him look so happy. It was 
ihe evening of his birth-day, and he sat as usual, in | 
his old arm-chair, by the fire. A table, in the mid- 
dle of the room, was spread with cakes and different 
kinds of fruit, for about a dozen of us, his grand- 
children, who had been enjoying ourselves, while 
the old gentleman looked on. We young people, 
jn an adjoining room, had played at hide and seek, 
hunt the slipper, puss in the corner, guessing, and 
blind-man’s buff. Every one had eaten a nice 
mince-pie, an apple, and an orange; and we had 
all cowded round the fire, with our sparking eyes 
fixed upon my Grandfather, who sat, as I said before, 
in his old arm-chair, the very picture of content- 
ment. His wig was dressed even more carefully 
than ordinary, and the silver buckles shone brightly 
on his black shoes. A silk handkerchief was spread 
over his right knee, and pussy, the tabby cat, was 
sitting thereon, purring, and curling the end of her 
uil, as happy as ever cat was before. We had been 
coaxing the old gentleman to tell us a tale, and as 
he was fond of giving pleasure, and very fond of 
seeing his tales listened to with attention, so he 
had promised to tell us a very long one: hardly 
could we contain ourselves with joy, so anxious 
were weto hear it. We all tried to get close to my 
Grandfather, and I verily believe made more noise 
in telling each other to be quiet, than in talking 
about any thing else. 

We had: been full of our fun, and had played 
each other all manner of tricks before; but when 
we sat round the fire to hear the tale, we left off 
our frolics, and showed no little impatience for my 
Grandfather to begin. Some fresh coals had been 
put on the fire, which blazed cheerfully, the hearth 
had been swept up, and, after a pause of about 
two minutes, during which my Grandfather had 
moved pussey from one knee to the other, he look- 
ed with a good-humoured smile upon us all, and 
thus began. 

My GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 

“My dear children! it is a long time since the 
days when I used to sit, as you are now doing, to 
hear the tale told at Christmas time by those older 
than myself; but every time Christmas comes round, 
itreminds me of the happy season of my youth, and 
Tcan at this moment fancy myself seated in a coun- 
tty kitchen, listening to a tale or Christmas carol, 
awood fire blazing on the hearth, and flitches of 
bacon over my head up the chimney. Since then 
Thave passed through many troubles in body and in 
mind, but have abundant reason to be grateful to 
God for the good health that I enjoy in my old age, 
and she manifold comforts by which I am sur- 
rounded. Since the days of my youth, I have 
ever been fond of keeping up old customs. And 
every time my birth-day comes round, let me have 
afew young people to recall the days long passed 
away; and to tell of the goodness of the Lord 
which I have experienced. But, come! I will begin 
my tale. 

“Once on a time, when the snow was deep on the 
ground, and the wintry winds howled among the 
oak and the elm trees, a party were sitting round the 
blazing hearth of a-farm-house. Farmer Broomfield 
was telling them how things went on in’ the’ world 

ren he was young. 

I will tell you what, said the Farmer, was my 





principal fault when I was a lad: I could never be | 
contented in doing one thing ata time. Many a- 
scrape I got into on account of this failing ; and I} 
often think, that if L-had not broken through the hab- | 
it, | should not now have sucha farm as I have got. | 
“‘T remember once going with my father to a} 
church at some distance, and a grand church it) 
was ; and so after service, I looked about me: there | 
was the marble monnment ofva great hero, who 
had died in defence of his country; and another, 
put up for a great writer of books. At one end of | 
the church were the names, printed in gold letters, 
of some noblemeu who had left money and land to 


the poor; and at the other the name of a church- 


warden who had given, I know not how much, to- | 
wards repairing and beautifying the church. As! 
soon as I came out, Father, said I, how I should 

like to be a great hero, and die for my country ; 

and write learned books; and have a marble monu- 
ment; and give money to the poor; and repair and 

beautify the church! Stop! stop! said my father, 

not so fast. Attend to one thing at a time; for if 
you are to be a great hero, as you say, and die for 

your country, I hardly know how you will contrive 

to write learned books, and give money to the poor, 
to say nothing about repairing and making the 
church beautiful.” 

After my grandfather had told us a part of Mr. 
Broomfield’s story, he said the dd farmer went on 
with his story thus: 

““¢ The very next day I was out with my father, 
when, by some accident, -a wagon load of hay was 
thrown over, and the shaft horse Jay kicking and 
plunging on the ground. I eried out directly, 
Draw the wagon back! Cut the band! Hold the 
horse’s head down, and undo the traces. Hold! 
hold! my lad, cried my father, and do let us be 
satisfied in doing one thing at a time. So I held 
down the horse’s head, he unhooked the back-chain 
and band, and undid the traces, and in two minutes 
the horse was on his legs, and presently after all 
the hay was on the wagon again; and I saw the ad- 
vantage of doing one thing at a time. 

*** Never shall I forget what a piece of business 
[ made of it one day that I went to market. I had 
a good large basket of eggs to sell, and was told to 
order several things to be sent home. There was 
a new red waistcoat of my father’s to be sent from 
the tailor’s, a loaf of lump sugar, (which was then 
a great Juxury,) from the grocer’s, and other things 
from other places. Now it happened that I did not 
sell all my eggs, and as I thought it would be of no 
use for the tailor and the other people to send their 
things when I could take them all home myself; so 
I called for the waistcoat, and the sugar-loaf, and 
the other articles, putting the waistcoat carefully at 
the bottom of my basket, and the ezgs at the top, 
and spreading a clean cloth over them ali, I mount- 
ed Dobbin to ride home. 

*** At first I walked Dobbin quietly along, but 
thinking it might save a journey if I rode half a 
mile round, to call on a neighboring farmer, whom 
my father had directed me to see the next day 
about some turnip-seed, I set Dobbin off a trot, 
quite forgeting the eggs in my basket. When I 


I had remembered to call about his waistcoat? I 
told him that I had not only called, but brought it 
with me; and the loaf of sugar, and the other 
things; and called on Farmer Reynolds into the 
bargain. Ay! that is just like you! said he, you 
must do every thing or nothing; but I hope you 
have no eggs in your basket. Then it was, for the 


first time, that my mind misgave me; but when 
my father went to the basket, to take out his waist- 


As I trotted Dob- 





coat, what a cry did he set up! 


got home, the first thing my father did was to ask if 


bin along, the sugar-loaf had jumped up and down; 
the eggs had got under it, and every one of them 
was broken or cracked upon my father’s new red 
waistcoat. J] thought I should never hear the last 
about it, for my father talked to me for an hour, 
and finished by saying, that he hoped this would 
cure me; that in future I should call to mind his 
red waistcoat, and content myself with doing ove 
thing at a time.’ 

“Here there was a loud laugh from the servant 
men, that madethe kitchen ring again. When the 
laugh was over the farmer again went on. 

*** Some time after being out in the fields at work, 
our dog was running after some birds that were fly- 
ing about and picking up his seeds. The dog 
chased first one and then another, but never caught 
any. Look there, Joe! said my father, that dog is 
very much like a son of mine! Why so? replied 
I, he is running after the birds, but he does not 
seem to catchany. No, Joe! said my father, and 
he is not likely to catch any while he plays that game; 
for, like some people we know, he is not contented 
with doing one thing at a time.’ 

“* Tere the servants had another laugh, and once 
more Farmer Broomfield went on. 

*** At last I was thoroughly cured, fora fire broke 
out in the kitchen, svon after we were in bed, and 
up we got in a pfetty bustle, as you may suppose. 
As soon as I saw the fire, I called out as loud as I 
could, Pump some water! Run and alarm neighbor 
Yates! Get the goods out of the house! Cry fire! 
Raise the neighborhood! My father soon stopped 
my foolish bawling, and by attending properly to 
one thing at a time, put out the fire. I. was terribly 
alarmed, and saw so clearly the advantage of my 
father’s plan, that I was determined to adopt it; and 
ever since then, whatever has been the occasion, I 
have tried to omit nothing that ought to be done, 
and have generally succeeded in my undertakings 
by doing only one thing at a time.’” 

My grandfather Gregory, having finished his tale 
of Farmer Broomfield, thus addressed us: 

** And now, my dear grand-children, I cannot tell 
you how happy I am to see you around me, believing, 
as-I do, that you areall brought up ‘in the fear of 
the Lord.’ May you long preserve the roses of 
health in your cheeks, and the glow of happiness 
in your hearts. JI have endeavored to amuse you, 
but, as amusement is always the better when mingled 
with instruction, try to improve what you have heard 
by practising the rule of Farmer Broomfield, do one 
thing at atime! this will enable you to do many 
things well, and you will find your trouble well re- 
warded. When you have two or three things to 
learn, attend to them one at a time: some children 
try to learn some of this and then some of that, all 
at once, and thus they learn nothing correctly ; 
they are always in a bustle, but never steadily apply 
their whole minds to one thing. O, my dear chil- 
dren! whatever you forget, remember that wisdom 
is the principal thing, the one thing needful: sit at 
the feet of Jesus, there alone can it be found; and 
this good part shall never be taken from you. Go 
to your habitations, and may the blessing of the Al- 
mighty go with you; sothat, when on your knees, 
you thank God for the mercies of this day, you 
may with increased gratitude acknowledge his 
goodness, and look forward for that salvation which 
was wrought out for sinners by our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 








Anecdote.— When a person endeavoured to con- 
vince Henry IV, King of France, that his excessive 
clemency in pardoning all his enemies would prove 
injurious, he observed, ‘* You may catch more flies 
' with a spoonful of honey, than with a ton of vinegar.” 
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From ‘** Narratives of Pious Indian Children, who lived on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard more than one hundred years since. By 
Experience Mayhew, Preacher to the Indians at that time.’’ 
Published by James Loring, 1382 Washington Street. 

ELIZABETIL POTTOMPAN, 
Who died at Tisbury, in the year 1710, aged seventeen years. 


EvizaBetH was the daughter of Josiah Pattom- 
pan and Ruth his wife, both professors of religion, 
and as I have been informed, diligent instructers of 
their children in the principles and duties of Chris- 
tianity. 

When this daughter of theirs was about eleven 
years of age, they put her to live in an English 
family in the town in which they themselves resi- 
ded; and she behaved herself very orderly and well 
while she tarried there, being willing to learn to 
read, and receive such other instructions as those 
she lived with thought themselves obliged to give 
her; but the death of her pious mistress about a 
year after her first coming to that house, occasion- 
ed her returning to her father’s house again, though 
her master would not otherwise have parted with 
her, not having observed any thing in her deport- 
ment which he disliked. 

Afier her return to her father and mother, she 
continued to behave herself well, being very obedi- 
ent to them. She was very diligent in her business, 
minded her book, and was willing to go to meeting 
as ofien as she could. 

She appeared also careful to abstain from sin, and 
her parents observed that she prayed in secret pla- 
ces; and once when they had been abroad, and 
did not return till after she had done looking for 
them, they, when they came to the door, heard her 
praying with the children, which they had left in 
her care and charge. 

As she took heed that she sinned not, but lived 
very blamelessly, so she was a very serious tepro- 
ver of sin in others, especially those of the family 
in which she lived; insomuch that her father assur- 
ed me, that all who belonged to the house stood in 
awe of her, even her parents as well as others, she 
having the courage to let them know, that she was 
grieved at such bad conduct as she saw in them, or 
otherwise knew that they were guilty of; and yet 
. had the prudence to manage her reproofs so inof- 
fensively, as not to give them any occasion to be of- 
fended with her. 

Growing unhealthy some years before she died, 
as her bodily weakness grew upon her, her spiritu- 
ai strength seemed to increase more and more: she 
therefore now discoursed more freely about the con- 
cerns of her soul and another world, than she had 
formerly done ; and she told her relations, that the 
great seriousness which she observed in her mistress 
with whom she lived, and her earnestness in prose- 
cuting the work of religion wherein she was enga- 
ged, was that which first put her upon a deep and 
serious consideration of her own state and ways. 
She said, that she then thought, that if she would 
obtain eternal life, she must work out her own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, as she saw her 
mistress did, and indeed which all about her could 
not but observe. 

One instance of this girl’s following the exam- 
ple herein set her, shall be particularly mentioned. 

One morning her father going out of his house 
before it was quite light, and walking towards a 
spring not far off, from which the family used to 
bring water, hethought he heard near that place 
the voice of his daughter, who went out some time 
before him ; and going a little further that way, he 
found that he was not mistaken, for he then plain- 
Jy heard her speaking, and calling on God for his 
mercy to be extended to her. She then humbly 
confessed to him the sins of her nature and life, and 
earnestly entreated him, for the merit’s sake ef his 
son Jesus Christ, to pardon and blot out all her 
transgressions, and to renew and sanctify her heart ; 
saying to him, that if he would graciously please so 
to do, she would be then willing to leave this world, 
and all her enjoyments in it, that she might go to 
him, and be happy in his presence for ever. 





On the same day wherein her father heard her 
thus praying to God, she became more violently ill, 
and remained so till she died. Being now much 
worse than she had hitherto been, she expressed 
her apprehensions that she should not recover of 
the sickness with which she was visited, and her 
willingness to submit to the will of God; also her 
earnest desire of being reconciled to him, and her 
hopes of eternal salvation through Jesus Christ, her 
only Saviour. She also now called earnestly on God 
for the manifestation of his favor to her soul, and 
gave many good exhortations to all her relations. 

Some days before she died, she earnestly desired 
her father to commit to writing, for the benefit of 
her relations, some things which she then uttered : 
which her father doing not long after, he since pre- 
sented me with a copy of the same; which having 
now before me, I shail here insert the substance of 
it, which is as follows. 

I know assuredly, said she, that such is the con- 
dition of mankind, that there is no rest for them 
any where in this world: I choose therefore to go 
to my father, rather than tarry any longer in it. 

Then praying, she said, ‘Therefore now, O my 
heavenly Father, if thou pleasest so to do, prepare 
my soul to be saved by thee in the place of heaven- 
ly rest, which thou hast prepared for thy people ; 
and then I know I shall certainly have everlasting 
joy in thy salvation. If, therefore, O God, thou 
takest me away, take away likewise my sinfulness 
from me. And QO that thou, O God, wouldst deal 
thus mercifully with all my friends and brethren. 

Having prayed, she then spoke thus to her rela- 
tions: And you, my brethren and friends, I desire 
you would not be over much grieved at my death; 
but instead thereof turn to, and call on God, and 
then we shall see one another again in heaven. 

Lastly, said she, I speak to you, my father. 1 
find in my heart, my father, something that isa 
matter of very great consequence to you; it greatly 
concerns you, that turning to God, you call con- 
stantly upon him as long as you live, which if you 
do, your God will show a great favor to you, or will 
greatly bless you, and you shall have great joy, or 
comfort; but if you do not, you will be wretched 
and miserable fur ever. 

You ought to consider how exceedingly dreadful 
their pain and torment will be, who go to hell, or to 
the place of wicked spirits. 

See that you abstain from drunkenness. I en- 
treat you, my father, in the name of our merciful 
King in heaven, that you would write these words 
for the use of my brethren and friends, that so they 
may duly consider their own souls. 


From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE BIRD’S NEST. 

Our blessed Saviour tells us to ‘‘ behold the fowls 
of the air,” and by means of them he teaches us 0 
put our trust in the care of God. Surely he who 
provides for the little birds will not forget those dear 
children for whom he died on the cross! 

Have you ever noticed a bird’s nest, how neatly 
and carefully itis built? God taught the birds to 
do this; and will he not teach you my dear chil- 
dren, who pray to him that you may be made wise 
to salvation through faith in Christ Jesus? Surely 
you with your immortal souls, are of ‘‘ more value 
than many sparrows ;” yea, than all the birds in the 
world ! 

Some children, instead of learning any good les- 
son from the birds, only treat them cruelly. Do not 
you rob the birds of their eggs, or of their young ? 
Why should you be so cruel? And if you ever see 
a preity nest, do not touch the eggs; they will soon 
become birds, and perhaps you will hear them sing- 
ing very sweetly in a few months. 

And while you see that ‘ the birds of the air have 
nests,” should you not think of Him who “ had not 
where to lay his head?” Though he was Lord of 


all, he stooped so low to save you; love him then 
with your youthful hearts, praise him better than 
the birds, and trust him with all your wants. 
-sOr— 
Holiness.—It is the perfection of holiness to do 
. what God loves, and love what God does. 
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ANNA AND HER MOTHER, 

Anna.— Mother, what is the matter with Sister 
Mary? She feels cold, and her face is very white 

Mother.—My dear, come and kneel by my side 
and we will have a prayer, and then I will tel! ou 
all about your sister. Come now and take thiss 
your little sister is not here; for she has gone 
eternity. 

Anna.— How is Mary gone there? I don’t know 
what you mean. She is there on the bed—pby, 
she does not stir, speak, nor do any thing as she 
once did. 

Mother.—In what respect does she appear to be 
different ? 

Anna.—Why her face is very white—her eyes 
are not opened—she does not laugh, and she looks 
as if she were sorry for something. You cry again 
yet sister seems as if she were asleep, only her 
cheeks are not fresh and red as they used to be. 
When will she open her eyes ? 

Mother.—I told you, daughter, that your sister 
was no more here, and that God had taken her, 
What you see is not your sister. It is only her 
clay. See if, you should now call her, she woul 
not stir. She will never speak to you again. Py 
your hand on her little breast. Her heart does 
not beat; you said that she felt cold. She is cold 
because the blood has done running through her 
little veins; and her little limbs do not stir because 
she has no strength to stir them. She is pale be. 
cause her blood does not run to make her cheeks 
red. You were right when you thought she seem- 
ed different from what she once did. 

Anna.—Mother, when will Mary be as she‘once 
was? 

Mother.—Never, my dear, and we ought not to 
desire it. 

Anna.—Do you think she will never again open 
her eyes, or breathe or speak to us? 

Mother.—Now, look at me and attend. What 
is that part of you which we can take hold of and 
see? 

Anna.—O Tf know, it is my body. 

Mother.— What makes your body stir and feel! 

Anna.—It is my soul. 

Mother.—Yes, you know when Mary was alive 
I used to tell you and her about the soul. It is 
your sou! which makes you have the power of 
speaking, feeling and stirring. If your soul were 
now to go out of the body, your body could not do 
any thing. 

Anna.—So you used to tell us. 
gone away from her body. 

Mother.— Yes, child, we hope God has taken it to 
heaven ; for she loved serious things, used to pray 
and wanted me to pray with her and tell her about 
the Bible; you know that she loved to talk about God 
and Christ. We hope God gave her a new heart. 
Don’t you remember how much she used to talk 
about good things? And when she was so sick, 
she believed that God would do right, and seemed 
not to be afraid to die. 

Anna.—O then, my sister has gone to heaven. 

Mother.—Yes, I trust she has. If she is there, 
her feelings are very different from what they were 
when her soul was in the body. She has new eyes 
and ears. She now sees Jesus and the souls ol 
good people who have left this world and the holy 
angels. In that happy place she will never dir. 
There she will see no storms, no heat, no wicked 
people, no sin, and no night. I suppose, that her 
little soul is filled with love and that it joins with 
many thousands in singing praises to Jesus. 

Anna.—Do you think that Jesus, and the good 
people and the angels that are in Heaven, are glad 
that sister Mary is there ? 

Mother.—Yes, my dear. 

Anna.—Well, I reckon that I should like to go 
there too. ; 

Mother.—I pray that you may. Mary you know 
staid but a little time with us. You and sister El- 
len may not live to be as old as she was. Younow 
have a bad heart. You have had many wicked 


eat, 
Into 


Has Mary’s soul 
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thoughts, feelings, and actions in your life which a led by the Holy Spirit to imitate Him who was 


‘yst and holy God does not like. You must be sor: 

ry and weep over them, and ask Christ to take | 

away your sins. Yes, you must do this, if you 

would have your soul when it leaves the body, join 

sister’s in heaven. [‘* The News.” 
~s 
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From the London Child’s Companion. 
SABBATH BREAKING AND MURDER. 

We have to record a most shameful outrage, which 
ended in the death of a young lad named Charles 
Barlow, the only son of a poor widow residing in 
Rowlinson’s Buildings, Ancoat’s Lane, Manchester, 
[England]. It appears that Charles, who was ouly 
twelve vears of age, went out on Sunday morning 
last, with two neighboring boys, to go to the Sun- 
day School in Tibb Street. They called on anoth- 
er lad named Jonathan Brooks, about the same age 
as Charles, and who is the unhappy author of his 
death, to go with them; but it appears that he in- 
duced them to change their purpose, and take a walk 
into the fields. They had got as faras Holt Town, 
when some childish quarrel took place between 
Charles and Jonathan. We believe one pushed the 
other accidentally into a puddle; blows followed, 
and, unhappily for the poor lads, some men who had 
witnessed the quarrel, came up, and induced them 
to continue the fight. They were disturbed by 
some constables, and were obliged to disperse ; but 
the men who had previously urged on the lads to 
fight, induced them, by reproaches for their cow- 
ardice, and promises of reward to the best, to go 
with them as far as Bradford, near Mr. Porter’s col- 
liery, where they said there would be no likelihood 
of being disturbed. Here the boys were induced 
tosirip and begin again to fight, amongst a con- 
course of some hundreds of spectators, in a regular 
ring, and with all the formalities of a prize fight. 
Several individuals attempted to stop the proceed- 
ings, but were much abused in consequence. The 
lads fought two hours and twenty minutes with va- 
tious success, they wished many times to have ziven 
over (particularly the unhappy author of the catas- 
trophe,) but were prevented by tnese inhuman sav- 
ages, (they do not deserve a milder name,) who 
actually compelled the lads to fight on, till Charles 
at last fetl down quite insensible, and was conveyed 
home in that state to his widowed mother, who lit- 
tle expected to be greeted by so sad asight. He 
lived for about a quarter of an hour, but did not 
speak, though every exertion was used by Mr. Mc- 
Gowan, surgeon, of Olkham Street, who had been 
accidentally met with as the deceased was conveyed 
home. The lad, Jonathan Brooks, and two men, 
who were at the fight, were taken into custody. A 
coroner’s inquest was held on the body of the de- 
ceased on ‘Tuesday last, when the above facts were 
detailed in evidence. In addition, it was stated, 
that Charles had the best of the fight, till a man 
directed Jonathan to aim at Charles’s throat. He 
did so, and then Charles was no longer able to cope 
with him. Mr. Ollier, surgeon, stated that he had 
opened the body of the deceased, and found no ap- 
pearance of disease; there were several violent 
bruises about the body, neck, and head, which had 
caused death. It was also clearly proved, that 
William Adshead, one of the men in custody, was 
active in keeping the ring; against the other man 
there was no evidence, further than his being pre- 
sent at the fight. ‘The jury unanimously returned 
a verdict of manslaughter against Jonathan Brooks, 
and against William Adshad as aiding and assist- 
ing therein, and they weré‘atéordihgly committed 
to Lancaster, to take their trials at the next assizes. 
This sad event should be a warning toall Sunday 
Scholars. The sin of Sabbath breaking often leads 
to others, and sometimes to quarrels and murders. 
eware of the first or least temptation to this sin. 
tthis event teach the young to guard against evil 
Passions ; a little teasing or trifling affront may lead 
to the worst of passions, and even to murder. QO, 
pray for the forgiving grace of Him who died on 
the cross to save his enemies, that your youthful 


meek and lowly in heart. 


Thus shall you find rest 
for your souls. 
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Norway Wolves and Bears.—In Norway, as well 
as in other countries infested by wolves, whose cha- 
racter is pretty much the same, whereever they are 
found, I have made many inquiries respecting their 
habits and character, and I suspect they have gota 
worse name than they deserve; fur although they 
will undoubtedly make a meal of a sheep or a horse, 
if these should fall in their way, yet they are utterly 
harmless towards the human race: and with respect 
to the bear, the only savage animal which inhabits 
Norway, (I speak of the brown, not of the polar 
bear,) 1 believe I may also allow it a character equal- 
ly favourable. A bear is uot wholly carniverous. 
In summer it is never in great want of food: and a 
traveller need be under no apprehensions, if per- 
chance Bruin should cross his path. In winter, in- 
deed, I should not be inclined to trust him; hunger 
then renders him savage, and it is best to get out 
of his way.—The same cause changes the charac- 
ter uf the wolfin winter; yet,even then, the trav- 
eller in his sledge has nothing to apprehend from 
the troop that follows him over the ice, if he but 
adopt the simple precaution, probably familiar to the 
reader, of attaching a long rope to the sledge, termi- 
nated by a piece of knotted wood, which dancing 
upon the ice, keeps the timorous animals ata dis- 
tance.—Conway’s Journey through Norway. 
oe 


Fidelity of a Dog.—A touching case of the fidel- 
ity of a Dog was exhibited at Bridewell, a few days 
since. His master, a poor vagrant, was taken up 
in the Battery and committed to Bridewell, who 
was possessed of no more of this world’s goods than 
a faithful, affectionate dog. The dog followed to 
the door of the prison, and finding himself debarred, 
remained about the gate, looking up most piteously 
at the walls, imploring admittance. Time and 
hunger, produced no change in his attachment, 
three days having found him riveted to the spot, and 
spurning every temptation to renounce his allegi- 
ance. At last, the unmerciful eye of the officer 
appointed to enforce our municipal regulations fell 
upon poor Tray; and he was carried off to be 
butchered, for having presumed to adhere to his 
master with a regard that knew no difference be- 
tween prosperity and adversity.—[N. Y. Journal. 
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From the N. J. Sabbath School Journal. 
ALLEN BREED. 

Mr. Editor—Having lately witnessed an interest- 
ing display of the power of grace in a little boy 
whose death bed I attended, 1 send you for inser- 
tion in your Journal, a brief account of it, hoping 
that by its perusal, some of your youthful readers 
who have hitherto neglected religion, may be led 
without delay to seek an interest in its blessings. 
The name of the child to whom I allude, was Allen 
Breed, son of the late Capt. Breed, of New-Hope, 
Bucks county, Penn. He died on the 15th inst. 
(July), aged 11 years and 4 months. This youth 
for several years had been a regular scholar in our 


parental instruction in the things of religion. These 
privileges, there is reason te. believe, were instru- 
mental in producing, from time to time, many seri- 
ous impressionson hismind. There is no evidence, 
however, that he became a subject of saving grace 
until brought to a dying bed. On the 6th of this 
month, stepping out of a neighboring workshop, he 
trod on a nail which penetrated his foot. Although 
his friends did not apprehend that any serious effect 
would follow this injury, he seemed, from the first, 
to be impressed with an idea that he would not re- 
cover from it. Religious conversation was frequent- 
ly addressed to him. The first and second times 
that I visited and conversed with him, though he 


Sabbath-school—at home he enjoyed the benefit of 





he felt himself to be such a sinner that he feared 
God would not have mercy upon him. He showed 
a mind deeply sensible of the evil of sin, and the 
necessity of renewing grace. In earnest prayer he 
sought to God for his mercy, and soon was brought 
to a joyful hope that through Christ he had obtain- 
ed mercy. ‘Then the fears of death seemed in a 
great degree to pass away. He desired his aunt to 
get a copy of the Village Hymns and read for him. 
It gave him great delight to hear them read. * See- 
ing her weep, he said, “ Don’t cry; there is noth- 
ing but trouble in this world. I shall have no 
trouble in heaven.” He called his mother to come 
and sit by his side, saying, ‘I want you to talk.” 
‘* What about?” said his mother, desirous to try 
the bent of his mind ; ‘Shall I tell you what the 
boys are doing in the street?” ‘‘ No,” was his re- 
ply. ‘Talk about God; I don’t want to hear 
about any thing else.’ Some little time after, he 
said, ‘* Mother, I love you, I love William,—and 
all,’ (mentioning the names of others of the fami- 
ly,) but I love Jesus better.” At another time he 
said, ‘‘ Oh aunt, how I love to pray.” He expres- 
sed a wish to talk to his playmates, his brothere, 
his sisters, and his uncle, on the concerns of their 
souls. The night before his death, he wished his 
mother to go to bed and take some rest, saying, 
** God can take care of me.” The next morning, 
when I came into his room and inquired if he suf- 
fered much paid, he answered ‘‘Some.” I expres- 
sed a hope that he would be easier soon. He re- 
plied, ‘I don’t wish to get well ; I’d_ rather go to 
Christ.” Asking him if he loved Christ, and if he 
put his trust in him, he said, ‘Oh! yes.” At his 
request I prayed with him. Seldom have I seen 
such composure and entire resignation to the will 
of heaven. The powers of his mind seemed to be 
in a perfectly healthful state. About two hours be- 
fore his death I left him, not supposing that his dis- 
solution would very soon take place. So long as 
he could give by words or looks any signs of his 
feelings, it was evident that eternal things occupied 
his whole mind. Thus died this youthful believer, 
leaving to his afflicted friends full evidence of his 
fitness for heavenly bliss. On the 16th, his remains 
were committed to the silent tomb; immediately 
after which, a discourse from Jer. iii. 4. was deli- 
vered in the church, to the children of the Sabbath 
and week day schools in the neighborhood, a large 
number of whom attended. 8. 
July 22, 1829. 
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From the Pawtucket Chronicle. 
LOST CHILDREN. 

In a thickly populated village like ours, and that 
population made up in a great measure of children, 
nothing is more common than to see of an eve- 
ning, an anxious mother, looking for a little wan- 
derer, who has strayed from its parental home, to 
the vicinity of the mills, or the river. On Sunday 
evening last, an instance of this kind was witnessed 
at Valley Falls, in this vicinity. A Mrs. Carpen- 
ter missed, towards the close of the day, her little 
boy, aged four years. She waited until dark, with 
an anxiety that mothers only can know, and still 
her boy, her “‘ dear boy,” as she said, came not. At 
this time, a Mrs. Slocum, who resided in the same 
house, went with her toseek him. The village was 
alarmed, and every part of it searched without ef- 
fect. .And as a last resort the water was drawn 
from the flooms of the mills. The mother stood 
by, watching for the body of her son, when a mnr- 
mur from the crowd said it was distovered--a corpse 
was drawn from the water—her soul almost left its 
frail tenement, when it was brought before her, and 
she strained her eyes to behold again the features 
gof her lost baby—she gazed once, and again with 
ten-fold interest ; then gave a shriek of joy, for it 
was not the child of her bosom, but the son of her 
neighbor, Mrs. Slocum, the very woman who had 
come with her to look for the lost one, and who had 
not entertained a fear for the safety of her own off- 














passions may be pardoned, and that you may be 


said but little, he was evidently affected deeply. A 
few days before his‘ death he told his mother that 


spring. Butshort to her was that momentary tri- 
umph, for ere her surprise was over, another life- 
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less body was taken. from the same trench, and she 
knew it, as a fond parent knows its own. They 
had been fishing, as was told by their fishing rods 
found near; one of them fell in, and the other was 
probably a victim, in the noble attempt to rescue 
him from a watery and untimely grave. Every at- 
tempt to resuscitate them proved fruitless. 

On Monday a large concourse of people attended 
their funeral, and they were committed to the grave 
the very pictures, but for the blanch of death, of 
robust health. The Rev. Mr. Green addressed the 
people upon the occasion, pathetically and appro- 
priately. 


—-GLIa— 

The Spoiled Child.—A ‘sweet little fellow,” 
just turned of ten, has been amusing the town of 
Aix, France, with his lively vagaries. His mamma, 
a widow possessed of some little property, made a 
pet of him, as it was very natural she should do, 
from-his infancy. Oflate his demand for pocket 
money began to bear too hard upon her purse, and 
she with some difficulty mustered up courage 
enough to say ‘‘ no” at the risk of making hi:n very 
ill.—The poor boy sobbed and pouted, and then 
grew really angry ; so he went to the cage, opened 
it, & wrung the neck of his mamma’s favorite cana- 
ry. This, it might have been imagined, would have 
brought her to her senses; but from stern necessi- 
tv, or some other cause, she for once remained ob- 
stinate. ‘T'he astonishing darling became still more 
irritated ; he broke all the windows, and chased his 
mother and sister out of the house; barricadoed 
himself in, and then commenced the demolition of 
the furniture, which he carried on with the most 
praiseworthy assiduity and perseverance. His 
mamma would now fain have purchased a peace,but 
it was too late; determined to teach her how to 
snub him another time, and having fully completed 
his job in the interior, the insulted Master 
ran up stairs, clambered out upon the roof, tore off 
the tiles, and, seating himself astride upon a rafter, 
began to uncase the house, which he had expressed 
his intention of pulling down by degrees. When 
the post left the town the “‘ dear child” had already 
made some progress, and was pelting the people 
assembled in the street with the bricks and mortar. 
It is much to be feared this interesting infant will 
meet with some accident before he has half com- 
pleted his task. 





—LJo— 

Anecdote from Dr. Franklin.—“ At my first ad- 
mission into the printing-house, I was working at 
press ; imagining I felt a want of the bodily exer- 
tions I had been used to in America, where press 
work is mixed with the composing, I drank only 
water ; the other workmen, near fifty in number, 
were great lovers of beer. On one occasion, I 
carried up and down stairs a large form of types in 
each hand, when others carried up one in both 
hands; they wondered to see from this in several 
instances, that the Water-American, as they called 
me, was stronger than themselves who drank strong 
beer. We had an ale-house boy, who attended <al- 
ways in the house to supply the workmen. My 
companion at the press drank every day, a pint be- 
fore breakfast ; a pint at breakfast with his bread 
and cheese ; a pint between breakfast and dinner ; 
a pint at dinner; a pint in the afternoon about six 
o'clock, and another when he had done his day’s 
work. I thought it a detestable custom; but it 
was necessary, he supposed, to drink strong beer 
that he might be strong to labor. I endeavored to 
convince him that the bodily strength afforded by 
beer, could only be in proportion to the grain or 
flour of the barley dissolved in the water of which 
it was made; and that there was more flour in a 
peuny-worth of bread, and therefore if he could eat 
that with a pint of water, it would give him more 
strength than a quartof beer. Hedrank on, how- 
ever, and had four or five shillings to pay out of his 
wages every Saturday night for that vile liquor; an 
expense I was free from.” 


2S 
Cruel Child —Two children on Yonge Street 
were sent out to chop a stick of wood the other 
day—a boy anda girl. The girl had her hands 


upon a piece of wood which the boy was about to 
chop, and he told her to take them off. She said, 
playfully, she would not. Her brother told her to 
take them off or else he would chop them off. She 
still delayed to do so, and the boy lifted up the axe 
and at one stroke severed her hand from the arm, 
cutting the other hand badly.—Colonial Advocate. 


—22e— 
The hate which we all bear with the most Chris- 
tian patience, is the hate of those who envy us. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 

Usury.—Some persons cannot reconcile differ- 
ent passages ir the Bible where this word is em- 
ployed. In some instances, the taking of usury 
seems to be condemned as wrong, in others it ap- 
pears to be right. How shall we know what God 
designed to teach us, when his word seems to con- 
tradict itself? 

Usury is often understood to be the same as in- 
terest for money lent. And itis perfectly just, that 
a man who borrows money of his neighbor should 
pay it back again; and also pay him something for 
the use of it, according to the time he had it. It 
is not right that he should have the use of money 
without paying for it, any more than to have the 
use and benefit of a house or a farm for nothing. 
Accordingly, it is a common practice and well un- 
derstood, for the borrower to pay interest to the len- 
der, and the debtor to the creditor. The practice 
among us is regulated by law, and the lender or 
creditor may sue for the interest, as well as for the 
sum lent. ; 

But if a creditor takes more than a fair sum for 
interest, he can be punished by the laws of his 
country, and he is called a usurer or extortioner. 
We come then to this conclusion, that it is right to 
take interest for the use of money we lend, as much 
as it wasworth to the borrower, according to law 
and the common sense of mankind; but that it is 
wicked to take more than it was worth, just as it is 
wicked to charge more than it is worth for any ar- 
ticle that we sell. Now the passages in the para- 
ble of the talents, [Matt. 25, 27. Luke 19, 23.] 
would be better understood if the word interest was 
employed instead of usury. ‘The Lord said to his 
negligent servant, ‘‘ Thou oughtest to have put my 
money to the exchangers, and then at my coming I 
should have received mine own with” interest. Or, 
as it is in Luke, ‘* Wherefore then gavest not thou 
my money into the bank, that at my coming I might 
have required mine own with” interest? It is evi- 
dent that Christ here meant lawful interest, and 
that which it would be right to require. 

In other places we suppose the word usury means, 
more interest money than was reasonable and right, 
and the taking of which was as bad as cheating or 
stealing. The prophet Jeremiah mentions it as a 
proof of his innocence and uprightness, that he had 
“not lent on usury,” [Jer. 15. 10.] Solomon 
says, [Prov. 28. 8,] ‘* He that by usury and unjust 
gain increaseth his substance, he shall gather it 
[not for himself, but] for him that hath pity on the 
poor.” David speaks of the good man, asone who 
“ putteth not out his money to usury, nor taketh 
reward against the innocent.” ‘These passages do 
not forbid taking a reasonable interest, but that 
which is beyond reason and right. 

There is one other circumstance which will help to 
explain this matter. God gave many laws to the 
Israelites, which he did not to other people, be- 
cause they were peculiarly his own nation; such 
were the laws concerning the offerings at the tem- 
ple, the tithes [or tenths] of a!l they possessed, the 
year of release, and many others. Among these 
laws, was one concerning. usury, in Deut. 23. 19, 
20. ‘Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usu- 
ry, but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
usury.” Ex, 22: 25. “If thou lend money to 
any of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon 
him usury.” Lev. 25, 35—37. ‘‘ And if thy 
brother be waxed poor, and fallen in decay with 





thee, then thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he 
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be a stranger, or a sojourner; that he i 

withthee. Take ing no usury of ge Ag 
crease, but fear thy God; that thy brother may 
live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy Sea 
upon usury, nor lend thy victuals for ha 
These regulations show, that Jews might tak 
reasonable interest from strangers, or forei : 


. . n 
who might come to sojourn among them, “a i, 
of any brother of the house of Israel ; and that 


the honest but poor man, who could not pay, should 
not be punished or oppressed, whether he 
Jew or a Gentile. : 

On the whole, it is right for people in this coun- 
try to take a reasonable sum for money lent; but 
it is wicked to require more than it is worth. The 
former is taking interest that is justly due ; the lat. 
ter Is usury, as the word is now commonly used and 
understood, which both the laws of the country and 
the word of God condemn. ° 
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A NEW BOOK. 

Narratives of the Lives of Pious Indian Children 
who lived on Martha’sVineyard more than a hundred 
years since, By Rev. Experience Mayhew, Preach. 
er to the Indians of Martha’s Vineyard at that time. 
Boston : J. Loring.—-This edition is carefully revi. 
sed from the London edition, originally printed in 
1727. It had at that time the “attestation” of 
eleven Boston ministers, C. Mather, Colman, Tha. 
cher, Sewall, Prince &c. to the correctness of the 
history, and especially to the veracity and piety of 
Mr. Mayhew. The work is adapted to the instruc. 
tion and spiritual benefit of children; and at the 
same time shows, that our fathers were not. strang- 
ers to the Missionary enterprize, and that God has 
in former days raised up children unto Abraham 
among the savages of the American wilderness, 
One of the narratives is copied in this week’s Com. 
panion. 








POETRY. 








MORNING. 
JANE. 
Think of the music-meeting, Ma,’ 
I’ve dreamed about it all the night ; 
I cannot keep it from my mind, 
Music, you know, is my delight. 
*Tis said the pieces are so long, 
"Twill take them all the afternoon, 
And if it lasted all the night, 
I think my heart would keep in tune. 
MAMMA. 
I grieve to disappoint you, Jane, 
Bat here’s a billet you may see— 
*Tis from your aunt, requesting you 
To spend the day with Emily. 
You know she has been very sick, 
And in her chamber long confined 
From all those pleasant social scenes, 
Which interest the youthful mind. 
And in her present feeble state, 
While anxious thought her mind employs, 
Friendship’s kind soothings are among 
The sweetest comforts she enjoys. 
JANE. 
Oh, dear, Mamma, how can I lose 
What I have so depended: on, 
And sit in that dark gloomy room 
All day with Emily alone. 
If some one else would go to-day, 
Another time, if she requires, 
Vil stay with her a day and night, 
Or just as long as she desires. 
MAMMA. 


Your aunt applied to three or four—~ 

Bat Emily’s young friends will go, 

(Whether she sits alone or not,) 

To hear the oratorio. 

Though self-denial is a cross 

We often must take up, my dear, 

The smiles of our approving God, 

Will lighten every cross we bear. 

Whate’er kind action you would wish 

Another should perferm for you, 

That very action, if required, 

Is just the thing that you should do. 

This is the golden rule, my child ; 

Now think—were her afflictions yours, 

How would you feel if no kind friend 

Would come:to cheer your lonely hours ? 

Sastre Manin sagt wrong 
ou’re right, Mamma, and I was ; 

T’ll throw my selfishness awa » “ 

And to that poor, sick, suffering child 

Most willingly devote the day. 


{Mrs. Sproat. 
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